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And if you cut 
out the Meat 


there's wis in cost as well as 


Strength and Health 


Try it a bit; say for breakfast 
A little Fruit, 
Al dub of Grape-Nuts and cream or milk, 
Two slices of dry toast, 


Al cup of our Postum Food Coffee—well-made and bob, . 
That's all, and you feel like a lord.“ ‘ 


There ie Nothing 
to ‘Throw Away. 


10 Cocoa—no, leeres or or dregs or us . nt. Cocoa is all 

: ~the word itself means “Food of the Gods.” It is one 

Z — nate 4 best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more and 
upon by those who study health and diet. 

“TRY S on CONCENTRATED COCOA is 

y the Oldest House in the Trade, and is 


flavour. 
„Br. Brit sh M dical Journal, 
purity, 


Same for lunch. 
Then have a good meat and vegetable dinner. 
Such meals will put one right in body and brain. . N f 
TRY rr. N 
Health is worth every possible effort, and this way is easy. 4 „ 
Gre a Resson for th : 
see Taps Nuts 
ing ‘to leave in the bottom of the cup. P ö 
ai PRECIOUS T° THE LAST proe 
— GRAPE- NUTS co. 144. 66 Shoe Lane, London, E.. 6 
2 2 LANG SY. NE Del REVENUES FROM ECONOMY ARE E — i; 
4 100,01 000 oe . — 
II 1 Ant E 
A 4 
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ale Ca am 2 2 e dite fits for 6 tor 19/6 

8 ‘of Carpets, rage. Saints, Carteles, 3 quilts for 100, or 
2 LE mon ipproved. 
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F R E E Subject to- dee man- being INCR EDI BLE A | 
—_ : . WATCHES, JEWELLE:, 
SAVINGS . 


THIS NEW | 


A W of the most wonderful Food Beverage 
ever introduced will be sent you in a ne dainty 
imitation oxydised silver sample box without any 
cost whatever. This exceptional offer is made to 
Introduce the undoubted merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every home. We know from experience that a trial 


will make you a regular customer. 
Address (a . will do) VI-COCOA ‘LIMITED, 60 Bunhill Row, London, E. C. 


E 
BEAUTIFUL PRESENTATION PHOTOGRAVURES FREE. 


Particulars of a magnificent free offer of Beautiful Presentation Photogravures 30 inches b. 
22 inches will be forwarded with each sample. This unprecedented offer is made as a means ot 


in so palatable and invigoratire a reparation into every home. You are invited to write 
eet ales. as the number of — 15 increasing daily. ? 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or Part 
thereof. Every. Advertisement. must be prepaid. An commun! should 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” 17 Henrietta 
: Adyortigements, must be received by. Tuesday morning 

for the following week 's issue. : a * 
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No. 796. — af WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 19, 1908. 
if 1 Had Unlimited Power. 
WHAT SOME FAMOUS PEOPLE WOULD DO. to tell me if all 


this 1 were 
brought into the light ol 

gs were to 

nd and G 8 instead of being choked and stifled 


expa: 
in the slums, that it would not benefit the world? 
Then the wasted capacity of the poor. i 


No. 1.—Will Crookes, M.P. 


ro ga knows and everyone likes the member for 
Yoolwich. The future M. P. started life carrying the 
milk around for Gd. a week, and for years he knew the 


w 
direst poverty, tramping London an the country in a | it means to rear and keep & family of, say, eight 
vain 3 work. Pat he won through to become | children on less than a Pound a week. Yet they do 
of Poplar, a member of the L.C.C., N. P., and | it. Look at the thought, the economy, the scheming— 
to the 14 guest. And success has in nowise | in short, the sheer capacity necessary to do this. 
spoiled him. It is no tion to say that no man Recently a girl came to me for help. She had been 


twelve years in a match factory, and she wanted other 
and better employment. What could she do? Domestic 
pial No, she knew nothing of cooking or house- 
wor 
It seemed a pretty . case, but I found out tha 
i 


t 
Crooks, sure of sympa she was a most beaut needlewoman, and that she 


All his great abilities, his inexhaustible energies, are | could int—well, quite as well as any street artist. 
devoted to his people, and he has never 8 thought for | But t use were accomplishments to her in the 
. He is a man.) slums. 

. —— Who is going to byy the omg veg d or the paintin 

Tun very first thing I should do would be to take a | of a factory girl? Take her into the country, set 
million pounds and spend it among the poor. And 1 her in 2 village, and she could earn 2 living by her 

guarantee that not s penny of id would be wasted. It | needle and her brush. 
is, easier to spend money .uselessly than use- This brings me to what I should do with the poor— 
on — Tou have got to be one of them, to | I mean, I have meant throughout, the very r, 
live . m, to know them and to be known to | the “submerged,” for the “ swimmers” don't any 
them, to be able to pick out the deserving from the | help from me. Bris, > — = them into the 
on e lan 


country and put them the land which 
was mount to, which used to, and which still could 
give food and work for all. 


and to avoid being im upon. 
Here is dg, at my usual 
morning “reception” at 81 Gough Street, Poplar, two 


came in t one. 
“Took here, Bill,” he says, “I'm down on my luck, 


N os who has not capacity of 
they’re getting a bit hungry e. 
of a 5 "i 


find it out and develop it. We are becoming less and 
less a self-su ng country, i 
individuality. I don’t say we could ever entirely sup- 
port ourselves, but we could do so to a great exten 
and cease to be almost · entirely dependent on foreign 
countries for our supplies. 

You ask: What would happen to trade and 


“bob” if you know how to spend the r fit manu- 
do a a days work next morning and pays me factures if you took n out of the towns? 

back in Nothing would happen ess in the direction of im- 
In comes number two. I gay, Mr. Crooks,” he says 3 The skilled workman can care of 

hin “J ain't had a bite for two days. I can’t get imself; it is the unskilled I want to help. 

work . Ice mighty hard on us poor blokes what's There is glut of unskilled labour in the towns; the 

willing to work, &. 1 Lend us a couple of shillings | country is the proper outlet for it. 


to put breed in the kids’ mouths. 
I can do nothing for you 
“Just a ‘bob,’ Mr. Crooks.” 


No; and out he goes grumbling. 

There was „ gentleman Grom a West-end in the] say it w be impossible to make into useful citizens. 
room with me, and after the man had gone he said: remember once taking a well-known 
Why wouldn't help him? He seemed as badly | member of Parliament for a walk in the East-end. He 


off as the first man.” 
“Because I know him,” I answered; “he’s a wrong 
The first man wanted the money to enable him 
to work; the second wanted it to eep himself in 


1 have never had the chance of spending a million— 
worse luck !—so I don’t know how far it would go, but 
if more were needed I would go on spending until the 
immediate necessities of the deserving poor were 


lieved. 5 
But that would be merely paving the way for my pet 
scheme, which is to utilise the at present was 
2 of the poor. Perhaps you don't understand 
„ I mean. Let me tell you that among the 
= „ for whom Mr. Carnegie says he has “no 
use,” there is a wealth of love, of kindness, of bag oe 
which, if properly developed, would enormously enri 
land of ours. 


0 
“The of God th all understanding,” and 
Tet me say in all reverence, 30 doth that of the poor. 
ig.ancxample. A family fell into great straits. 
family consisted of grandmother, parents, and 
Times were so bad that there were 
for the youngest child. One morning 
— announced her intention of going into the 


x her keep cost would buy 
the : a 3 caid ph hall it be 
— me that a grandchild of mine had no boots.” 


for them is the lethal chamber.” 
I didn’t agree with him, and I never shall. I am 


him, given a fair opportunity. 

from his environment. 
lowers in the dark. It’s 
even less use trying to produce decent men and women 


Take them away, give them pure air to breathe, let 
them see the sky and the green fields, and give them 
honest work to do, and plenty of it, and even the worst, 
the most abandoned, will in time—it ma be a long 
time, but that doesn’t matter—be reformed. 

There are acres and acres of land which produce 
nothing—and yet men, women, and children starve 
because there is no work for them—at least, so we are 
told. Fiddlesticks! There is healthy work for every 
soul in England, and the State should pee it, 

There is no difficulty in finding work for the criminal, 
but the honest man may, and , starve. 

talk of “harnessing” Niagara. I should 
« organise” the poor, and give to the world the thousand 
and more Niagaras of energy, of capacity, of human 
love and kindness that are now wasted. That's what 
I should do if I had unlimited power. 


WE » 


. 


the ‘cone old dame never hesitated for an 
an rights reserved.) 


* x 
— 4 


I don't believe that anyone is born into this world 
some kind—the thing is to 


and we are stifling 


EARSON'S 


ro wrest. WOE EKLY. 


„What are you —_ there, Jenks?” 
0 


„ replied boy. 

, in this afternoon and 
8 fifty lines of Milton for me as a punishment 
or idleness.” 


— — 
THE PROPRIETOR : “ What made that customer walk 
out? Did you offend him?” 
The Shopman: “TI don't know. He said he wanted 
a hat to suit his head, and I showed him a soft hat! ig 
— §-— 


“ ARE you happy now that you are rich?” asked the 
old-time friend. 

“I don't know that Tm happy,” answered Mr. 
Thousands, but I’m sure I’m not as discontented as I 
would be if I was broke.” 


eel 
“You needn't be alarmed, my dear sir,” observed the 
suave and urbane manager to the anxious depositor who 
had heard some whispers about the stability of a cer- 


tain bank, your money is all right. 

“That may be,” answered the N man, 

“but what I want to know is, is it ft?“ 
— — 
NEATLY DONE. 

„Look here, Tommy,” said one rustic to another 
the other night as they sat in the bar of an inn, where 
they had been arguing as to which was the strongest 
of the two. “ here, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll 
bet you a shilling I'Il carry you round this room with 
my teeth. 

“ Well, I'll take on,” said Tommy, and the money 
was staked with landlord. 

Thereupon the challenger caught Tommy d the 
waist, carried him round the room, and paced him on 
his feet again at the starting point.. 

“But you didn’t carry me round with your teeth,” 
said Tommy. 

“Did I carry you round without em!“ grinned the 
winner, as he pocketed the stakes, amid roars of 


laughter from the company, and to the utter discom- 
fiture of Tommy, who was never had so cleverly before. 


— —ä—ů2ſi—ẽ 
He: “Why does this theatre have its orchestra 
concealed ?“ 
She: “Why? Just wait until you hear it play.” 
— . — 


Youne Lanr (slumming): And if you come to the 
children’s meeting to-morrow night you will hear me 
play the organ.” 


Little Girl: “Oh, miss, and will you have a- 
monkey!“ 
— — 
Teacuen: “Evil communications corrupt 


good 
manners. Now, Johnny, can you understand What 
that means?” 
Johnny: Tes m. For instance, pa got a communi- 
cation from ma's dressmaker this morning, and it made 


him use bad language.” 


NOT A TRAGEDY. 

Trey had walked half wa H the park: and 

suddenly she sat down on a Shaded nch; he sat be- 

side her. They were entirely alone, save for an old 

man at one end of their seat, immersed in a book. 

Their agitated conversation continucd : 

“Qh, it is too dreadful!” she shuddered, as she 

covered her face with her hands as if to shut out some 

unbearable sight. 

“Fearful,” he agreed, deeply moved, and mopping 

the ee a from his brow. 
“Horrible,” she added. “I cannot bear to think of 

it. The loss of hope, happiness, perhaps, even life 


itself. 

„ Hush!" he interrupted gently. “Let us no longer 
think of it, or it may grow to i on our minds, 

“Pardon me,” said the old man on the end of the 
seat, his watery eyes distended in lively . ; 
“has there been some awful disaster? Have you been 
2 to look * some —＋ : an 

e young e regarded each other in some con- 

ike.” Hecitatingly, the youth answered : 

“No, sir; see we have just become enga; d, and 
we were talking of what 8 calamity it ve 
been had we never met.” 
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And be had money. 
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S100 A YEAK | 
OR RIVE YEARS. 


@GONSOLATION GIFTS PICTURE RIDDLES.-Fifth list. 
OR 50 VALUABLE .. 
GRAMOPHONES... . 


A Short, Easy Contest of Brains for 
8 Weeks Only. 


THOSE WHO HAVE NOT YET ENTERED 
1 this contest should do so at once. Back 
numbers containing the first four lists 
may be obtained through any newsagent 
for a penny each, or from the Publisher, 
17 Hensietta Street, Londoa, V. C, for 
one penny ea:h, with an extra 23d. postage 
for the four copies, “Sa 


THE CONTEST. 


On this page will be found five riddles and their 
answers, represented in letters and pictures. 

What you have to do is to discover the riddle 
and answer by reuding the letters and pictures 
together 


Five more Picture Riddles and their answers will 
eppear next week, and five more every week until thirty- 

riddles and their answers have appeared. 

If you can’t do them all, do as many as you can. 
Remember that other people are no vi A than ou. 
although your modesty may lead you to believe they 
are. 

The conditions which you have to observe are few and 


(1) Solutions must be clearly written in ink in the space 
provided. 


(2) one solution is allowed under each Picture 
on and its answer. 


(8) No alterations are allowed in the words. If you 
have made a mistake in the spelling cross the word 
out and write it again. : 

(4) When you have found and written down the 
riddles and their answers, cut cut this page 
and keep it by you. Do not send in your zajes 
until you are told to, 

(5) Members of the same family may forward as many 
com series of Picture Riddles as E n 

complete series will be accepted in * 
dently, “a the pages composing it mus 
fastened together at the top left-hand corner. 


(5) The winner of the first prize will be the competitor 
from whom we receive what the Editor considers 
to be the best solutions to the sets of pictures. In 
the unlikely event of a tic the prize will go to 
the tieing competitor whose answer to the riddle 
“ Why is a motor-car called ehe f. is considered 

the Editor to be the best (see below). The 
Gramophones (Consolation Gifts) will be 
awarded in of merit. 


(7) The first prize of £100 a year for five rs will be 

payable weekly to the Ll who Thal not be 

tled to require that it be capitalisel. Nor 

the winner be allowed to sell or pledge such 

weekly payment, and his receipt alone will be 
recognised. 


(8) The Editor's decision must be accepted as final. 


YOU} HEN ITS XYZ SPELL“ 


— . ̃ ̃ .... ssh B 7. 960 0. . . .. 


If you require ano-her set of these pictures, you will fiad them in SMITH'S WEEKLY (every Tuesday, Id.) 
and HOME NOTES (every Friday, Id.) 


Idle Competition must write in 
8 the riddie,-“* War 


The reason fetes ae nai] 
competitor co rectly suiving a 
A ear will be awarded (uu der 
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Hotel Side Shows. Items that Swell the Dividends. 


Unczamm deposits form a tolerably large and] which, at the above rate of reckoning, are worth just 
highly mysterious source of income to many big hotels.] a fifty-pound note. The sale of empty jam-pots 1 
‘Visitors arriving without luggage when engaging rooms] about every year into the hotel coffers, u! st 
must pay a deposit, which sometimes may amount to cking-cases, the most valuable of all “empties,” 
as much as twenty pounds. The arrival of their| bring in at least two hundred pounds in the year. 
luggage may have been unexpectedly delayed, and when] One well-known hotel in the City of London sell their 
it turns up the deposit is returned. This is a common| corks by contract, which brings in £10 a month, and 
cecurrence at any large hotel, but it occasionally hap-| under a like arrangement a Birmingham hotel makes 
pens that after a visitor has engaged a room by paying| £140 in the year out of the sale of their corks alone. 

a deposit, he goes out of the hotel and never returns to All first-rate hotels now have hair-dressing saloons 
claim either his money or room. A special account is| on their premises, open to the public. These hair- 
5 0 of these unclaimed deposits, which at many] dressing establishments are rarely, if ever, run urder 
hotels amount Fg to three or four hundreds of| the control of the hotel management, but are rented 
pounds. Who the owners of these unclaimed deposits | from them by some well-known hair-dressers, who pay 
are, or where they disappear to, it would be hard to] in some instances as much as £1,500 per annum for 
say, but the manager of a well-known hotel in the West the privilege of carrying on their business in a fashion- 
End informed the writer a short time back that some| able hotel. There is one hair-dresser having a big 
of them, at any rate, are very undesirable customers, | establishment near Bond Street who pays £2,000 a year 
whose object is to commit one of those big robberies | to a well-known hotel company on the South Coast for 
that from time to time take place in all big hotels, | the privilege of carrying on his business on their 
however carefully Leonor they may be. Having paid| premises. 

his deposit and engaged a room, the would-be burglar The tips which hotel servants receive do not, as many 
begins to suspect, rightly or wrongly, as the case may ple imagine, go altogether into the pockets of the 
be, that he is being watched by one of the many detec- former. e tips at all big hotels have to be handed 
tives that are always about the premises of a large| over to the management, and at the end of the year a 
and 12 oa hotel, and he consequently decamps| certain share of them only is divided among the 
as quickly as possible, leaving his deposit money be-| servants. At the hearing of an action taken recently 
hind hia. against a well-known hotel by a waiter, the fact was 

The sales of empties bring in a fair share of money disclosed that at this particular establishment the 
to large hotels ; empty tins fetch about five shillings| tips amounted to nearly £2,000 a year, of which the 
a hundred; a big hotel has-quite twenty thousand | servants were only given one-third, the balance going 
tins of all sorts to dispose of at the end of the year, into the pockets of the management. 


Why are the Poor Poor? 


Some weeks ago we asked for answers to this ques-| ing’s halfpenny paper in his pocket. But there, as 
tion. The following comprehensive letters have been long as health and strength are free, and God’s fresh 
adjudged the best replies, and £1 1s. has been sent to air and sunshine for everyone, life will be worth liv- 
each of the writers. ing, and enjoying.—Prrcy Moncaterre, 56 Perry Hill, 

Certainly the chief reason is that I was one of a WHY I AM POOR. 
numerous family, and surely that e lains a great My weekly wage is 23s., out of which I have to 
deal. A middle-class man who has his quiver tull 5s. per week rent, and support a wife and four chil. 
(not an unmixed . is seldom able to provide| dren. Experience teaches me that the following 
for his family as well as he would wish. reasons have contributed to my poverty: 

The boys, as soon as they are able to leave 1. My strength and ability are not es the average. 
school, are sent to work to earn as many shillings 2. I have had neither good opportunities nor in- 
as their inexperience can command. What is the con-| fluential friends to assist me. 
sequence? Their parents have never been able to put 3. I had no original choice of employment, but was 
a good trade in their hands, and the only occupation | compelled to take the first opening and work early to 
— enter is one that requires no skilled labour, | maintain my widowed mother. 

uch as postman, car-driver, policemen, ete. The 4. Through the unskilled labour market being so 

they can hope to earn is 35s, a week, and, | crowded, I Pre my first job rather than get out of 
0 — 5 1 85 — Leier rise to that, the wee re seek wad a 2 ng 4 
. To live comfortably, a man engaged . I am now thirty-five, and my wages will never be 
one of the above-mentioned duties ought never to raised. W . 
marry, or, if he does, he must expect a hard time. 6. 1 married early, and, having no money, had to 
For, of course, it certainly goes without saying, ik a my furniture on the hire system, and purchase 
man couldn't save enough before marriage to be clothing, boots, etc., by means of weekly clubs. 
Taught @ good trade, he certainly won't do so after, 7. Marriage has handicapped me because I cannot 
unless someone leaves him a fortune, which doesn’t | afford to give up my work to go elsewhere and try my 
often. There is one thing I've noticed | fortune. 
among all my fellow-workmen, and that is the horror they 8. My wage has not been big enough to allow me to 
have of debt. I know for a fact, a . have study or improve myself in order to get any addi- 
without dinner rather than “trusted” | tional poner 
until the Saturday. The British workman is not one 9. City life is so hard that we must spend a shilli 
to make boast of his troubles, and to see him in the| or two in pleasure occasionally to make life wo 
ce fo bright, and happy: you would little] living.—Groxor Green, 23, Grosvenor Street West, 
think that perhaps he has only the price of his morn- Ladywood, Birmingham. 


The Way to the Top. 


Tun visitor to a large house in the western suburbs | but it would suffice to teach him the position of the 
of the sees a curious ornament under a glass letters, and “get up speed.” 
case in the drawing-room—at least, one imagines it to So he practised on this dummy keyboard, getting 
be intended as an ornament at first glance. up early in the morning, and calmly ignoring the 
It is a roughly-made representation of a ewriter smiles of his brothers an sisters, and the surprise of 
keyboard. A piece of thin wood, such as the lid of s his parents. He became quick at it, and then politely 
small blacking or soap box, forms the base; the four| asked if he might type a letter on one of the machines, 
rows are simple strips of wood, built up one The request was 1 with a smile, but the smile 
other on pieces of the same wood glued} vanished very rapidly. After a few awkward moves 
. On these stri are posted pieces of Peper 77... ee 
the “keys’’ inked in. There is the circle inclos-| and went ahead. His feat soon became known all over 
ing R, for instance, and the same all the way through. | the firm, and the chief told him to learn shorthand as 
The as you discover later, were made by draw- quickly as he could, and there would be a better post 
inte a round a threepenny-piece. ~ or him. 
is the idea? You turn to the owner with an There is no need to trace the history farther. The 
inguiring gaze, and your look is met by a smile. former office-boy is in an important position now, and 
That rough: model formed the first rung in my carefully preserves the old dummy. 
ladder?” he says. II tell you!” The idea was a simple one, perhaps, but it showed 
He was once an office-boy in an determination to get on. Some peels will say that 
establishment Chere Sgpewniters were * busy. He it requires brains, but the owner himself believes that 
be a be able to] it is will-power iather than brains that gave him the 
as 


WOW PEOPLE GET LOST. 


By Dr. Joseph Cater. 


Or the various parts of the human system, the brain 
and its complicated functions are least understood. 

The effects of some of its curious conditions are fre. 
quently exhibited in persons known to us—personally 
or by name. : 

One such case was that of Mr. Winston Churchill, 
who, at the close of a very telling speech eee | a 
debate in the House of Commons, came to a sudden 
stop, his memory, it was said, having entirely failed 

im. 

No references to notes, nor even friendly prompting, 
which, in a case of ordinary forgetfulness, would have 
started the speaker afresh, were of the least avail. 

This was not a condition of mental incapacity, nor of 
absence of ideas; neither is it merely a defect in the 
apparatus of articulation. The exact locality of tli: 
disturbance is in the centre for speech at the front and 
left side of the brain. 

The fact that individuals are sometimes reported 
suddenly missing, suggosts “aphasia’’ as the possiblo 
cause; for in such a state there would be complete 
inability to repeat one’s own name, or to declare in 
what corner of the globe one has a home. 

This aphasic condition may present itself in its more 
common form, or it may be complicated by various de- 
grees of paralysis; but in any case it is the brain 
N centre“ for the memory of words which is, for the 
time being, out of action. 

A person thus affected can understand perfectly wel 
everything that is said to him. — 

His intellectual faculties, therefore, are in no way 
affected, although he feels acutely his total inability 
to state his wishes. The reason why he cann ak 
is that he does not remember the words he wishes to 


Nor does this condition represent a difficulty arising 
from loss of vocal 2 such as we recognise by tho 
term aphonia, for the larynx and vocal cords re- 
main intact. 

The power of specch consists in converting into words 
the sounds that are formed in the larynx; and it is 
when this power is lost or is in abeyance, that we reach 
the condition of aphasia.” 

Let us suppose, by way of example, that an "aaa 
person desires his hat and coat, to go for a walk. 

He cannot inform us of his wish, because he has 
entirely forgotten the words hat, cont,““ and 
“ walk”? ; for the time being those words are obliterated 
from his memory. 

He can understand perfectly well all that you may 
say to him, and the talk 3 his friends who en- 
deavour to elicit a statement of his wishes. Indeed. 
he may be able to repeat words dictated to him, but 
immediately after uttering such words, he completely 
forgets them and cannot recall them without assist- 
ance. 

In another variety of this malady, the receptive 

faculties also are involved. When this is the case, an 
aphasic person is unable to appreciate the meaning of 
weeds whether spoken to him, or written for him to 
read. 
In every other respect the person may remain per- 
fectly sensible; he may bo able to pronounce words 
he sees or hears, but at the same time he does not 
attach to such words dl definite ideas or meaning. 

You inquire whether he feels hungry; he distinctly 
hears each word you utter, but he fails to associate 
the word“ hungry with the want of food. He has 
no more idea of its meaning than an infant newly 


55 j A 


Every one of us has at times experienced difficulty 
in remembering a word, or name, especially when the 
brain has becn fatigued. We have not usually re- 
garded the fact as of serious import, yet each such 
occurrence represented a mild form of “ aphasia, was 

ractically identical, indeed, although of but short 
uration. 

Other instances than that of Mr. Winston Churchill 
have occurred, in which speakers have suddenly ex- 
E a strange vagary of memory. Such has 

appened to Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, the 
late Mr. Gladstone, Lord Sherbrooke, and others; and 
if these sudden lapses were not aphasic attacks, it is 
difficult to say what else they could be. 

Take a few examples of recent occurrence where 
there can scarcely be room for a doubt. 

A lady accompanied a friend to Charing Cross 
Station to see the latter off by train. From the 
moment the train steamed out of the station an 
ee — — she Bey and = than a week 
ela ‘ore she was able to 5 her name, or to 
give the address at he lere „ 

gentleman, ess iculatiug, was 
assisted into Charing Cross Hospi and all attempts 
to help him speak or write his name and address were 
useless, so that, in consequence, he had to be detained. 

A few months ago a young girl was found wandering 
in a Surrey lane under circumstances similar to those 
characterising the gentleman just mentioned, and for 
a week or so she did not recover her lost powers. 

No doubt many such cases of “sudden disappcar- 
ande may be traced to this cause; and unless such 

u 


—_ q 2 they may remain literally loss 


how a grave| first start, On the principle that necessity is the 

was too poor to pay for tuition and mother of invention, so determination sharpens one's 
* ion schools was not to be wits and brings about the little artifices and Be 

had in those days. : that aid so materially in the accomplishment of the 


in view. ; 
type Pike asker of that dummy keyboard is the kind of 
at fair they would not think that he was medling | boy or man whom employers are constantl — | 
the idea of making = Such men are scarce, although they should 
or levers, 


: 
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ly, Call me mother dear ? 2 
f a srl en ne ee ee en W 
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U nat tee Poy ay to shore, but Ture was awaiting on the HOW BIG BOOKS BEGIN. 
. oO N Then the two dogs fought fiercely for the prize, and 


d the la: re was torn to shreds. Prefect of Police] Some Start ith 
8 Race pee ‘ was tor e 0 15 with Dates, Others w Scenery, 


diving d d 1 1 1 Conversation, or Apologies. 
iving dogs on drowni! le un y have 
\ Railway Train roperly trained. Eventually, however, the police dog 


U 
Some Tales of Fidelity, addition to their duties in the water the animals have 


Tun latterday author is always at great pains to 
open his novel with something special in the way of 
sensational sentences, conversation, or exclamaticn. 
It is quaint to contrast with these the simple, matter 
of fact sentences with which most of the masterpieccs 
of fiction have opened. 

To take our earliest favourites first, how simple and 


and Intell. gence. undesirable persons who are concealed about the quays 


Ons Dog Saved His | following them. The dogs also have been taught to 
Master from Charcoal Poisoning. ＋ the agents of the law when they are attacked 


While Another Brave Animal Rescued a Four-footed | The great country for dogs is France, which holds 
Friend from Drowniog. the Euro record. France has about 75 dogs to 


lost bis dog, à terrier, at the Leicester Cattle Market | Sweden with 11 dogs to every 1,000 of its inhabitants. 
just before the slow strain for Kettering left the THE DOO THAT WOULD NOT HUNT. 

The butcher boarded the train, which 4 ° 

a little over an hour in doing the twenty-seven A very remarkable case of the fidelity of dogs was 
mile run. On arriving at Kettering what was the that brought to light ne te illness of Mr. Thomas 
amazement of the butcher to find the terrier waiting mig 2 Aa ee Moor — 

; logs—Welbeck name—is very greatly 

on the platform, apparently none the worse for his attached to Mr. Smith, and during the time that the 
latter was absent from the hunting, Welbeck avecketaly 
refused to accompany his companions to the hunt. 
went to the meet all right, but finding his master 
absent, returned home. 

When the hounds explored the cover at Hazle Wood, 
Welbeck deserted as usual, and did not return to his 
kennel until the same evening, he having evidently 
been prowling around the farmhouses in the district 
looking for Mr, Smith. Several days afterwards other 
covers were tried, but Welbeck would not hunt. 
dog, who more than once missed his master, went 
straight back to his kennel and refused to trace a fox 
without the eyes of his master upon him. 


same kind : 

“ All who have travelled thro .. . North Devon 
.. . . must needs know the little white town of 
- Bideford.” 

“Gulliver's Travels” lead off with: 

„My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire. 
I was the third of five sons.” 

These four works represent fairly well youthful 
taste in literature, and yet in neither case has the 
author found it necessary to get excited and turn on 
blue lightning in order to attract his readers, 

Nearly always, however, we shall find that the great 
author manages to let you know pretty well in his first 
sentence exactly what he is going to write about. 
Samuel Smiles introduces us to “Self Help” as 
follows : 

Heaven helps those who help themselves’ is a 
well-tried maxim, embodying in a small compass the 
results of vast human experience.” 


. of to somebody living at Breslau, which is 500 
iles ewer: Owing to the enormous distance it was never. 


its way back again to Munden. However, it did so, 
for one morning, some time afterwards, on the maid 


fait creature standing waiting for admittance. It 
is a complete puzzle how the animal was able to find 


: ‘ A touching incident occurred at the funeral of Sir The “Vicar of Wakefield” gets at once to the 
its over this enormous distance. The gentle: | Shari rd in Ganton Church, The church was | subject : 
man now decided, however, never to sell the dog W and others in deep mourning, but “T was ever of opinion that the honest man whio 


the most affecting sight was Sir Charles’s dog, which 

was wont to meet its master on his return from church. 

The poor animal searched all over for the absent figure, 

and, strangely enough, Sir Charles s old hunter died 

the day after his master from no apparent cause. 
SUFFERED FOR THEIR DOG. 

A touching incident regarding the faithfulncss of 
human beings to their dogs was get an under the 
notice of the Belfast istrate the other day. Two 
women were charged with being found in an unoccupied 


use. 
These women had been 82 at Larne, but 
ast, a distance of 


married and brought up a | family did more service 
than err who continued single and only talked about 
po ion.“ 

: swell splendidly, and very modestly, opened vis 
e Life of Je 5 n 

“To write the life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the lives of others . . . is an arduous, and 
may be reckoned in me a presumptuous task.” 

In a very quiet, unostentatious way does Darwin 

in that work which was to revolutionise scientific 
religious thought, the Origin of Species. 

„When on rd H. M. S. Beagle as a naturalist, I 
was much struck with certain facts in the distribution 
of = organic nein . ile South America.” 

opening “Pilgrim's Progress” is, as 
eve e knows, as simple as it is beautiful: 

“As I walked through the wilderness of this world, 
I lighted on a certain place, where was # den, and I 
laid me down in that to sleep.” 

References to the weather are a very 2 form 
of opening a work of fiction, not only in the case of the 
small author who is so anxious to impress upon you 
the fact that his first scene took place on a “ fine day,” 
but also with great authors. For instance, “ Pen- 
dennis” starts off with : 

“One fine morning, in the full London season.” 

“Uncle Tom's Cabin” also opens on weather, but 
not so cheerfully : 

Late in the afternoon of a chilly day in February.” 

For quaint openings we have that of Thackeray's 
“The Newcomes” : 

“A crow who had flown away with a cheese from a 


SAVED FROM SUICIDE. 

A tio. case of canine fidelity comes from Belle- 
ville. An engraver, Mr. John uder, was heart- 
broken because his wife had left him, and he resolved 
to commit suicide. By the side of his bed he placed 
two small charcoal stoves and left his dog outside the 
air-tight door. Straight away the poor animal went 
off to a neighbour named Bonteu, howling vigorously, 
and trying to bring the man to his master. Very 
happily his faithfulness was rewarded, for Mr. Lauder 
was removed to the hospital in time to save his life. 


canine friend or turning away with tho prospect of 
spending the night in the strects, the woman chose the 
latter alternative. They went away and entered a 
vacant house in Boyne Square. One of the magistrates 
said that their kindness to the dog was distinctly to 

m 


he ordered &8, to be given to them from the r-box, 


retriever into river, and, seizing the little 
dog by the „ landed it safely. 

NO DAMAGES AGAINST THE DOG. 

A dog 13 evidence on its own behalf in a case at 


man * that the animal had bitten him 
hea „ During the hearing the 
i animal trotted 


and gave him a paw, and then went to pay 
to 


the case. lamp, he succeeded ringi anim dairy window sate perched on a tree looking down at 
A pad case of a dog unwittingly deliverin his | surface. * a t big frog in a pool underneath him.” ; 
master up to comes from Wednesbury. re A short time John Wild, overlooker at Knott Hill r. Anthony Ho is a master of charming 
an ironworker named Brown i down 2 Reservoir, Ha was missed for several days. openings. In the “ ner of Zenda” he at once 
disused coalpit. This pit was about 60 feet „ and | Then he was found unconscious by the side as leads the reader to expect something in the following 
the animal’s moans were heard by rs-by. man ve which he had dug for the bur.al of his dog, and fragment of conversation : 


by means of pulley tackle and rescued the 


died a few hours after being taken home. Wild was 
ry badly injured. af fow ove 


passionately fond of his dog and its death grieved him 

tly. e spot that he chose for his dog's grave was 
ue secluded part of a wood near the reservoir, and it 
is supposed he was taken ill and fell unconscious while 


digging. 

— peculiar notice appeared in the ae! 
columi of 2 1 paper. It was a dogs 
obituary notice, and read as follows: 

In MEMORIAM. 
“ Bos.’—In fond, loving, and never-dying memory 
of my darling “ Bob,” who was so foully murdered, 


% 1 wonder when in the world you are going to do 
anything, Rudolf,’ said my brother's wife. 

East Lynne” begins comfortably and luxuriously : 

“In an easy chair of the 1 and handsome 
— of his town house sat William, Earl of Mount 

vern.“ 

A Woman in White“ has a suggestive opening: 

“This is a story of what a woman’s patience can 
endure and what a man’s resolution can achieve.” 

Dickens’ openings were not the least charming 
features of his works. Two of these may be given. 
“Dombey and Son” explains itself in the first 
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a ve evidence in a police-court 
17 2 ter. A sewer bad been 
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8 i red his d. i i 5 5 sentence: 
snd N the hawker was put into „ — Twi 1 po tn Lord , “Dombey sat in the corner of the darkened room 
= dock the. ’ struggled 5 N 7 The notice refers to a dog which belonged to a well- a the * an by i bedside, and Son lay 
man in ti cked ttle bedst: 
and it did its 42 tape the } pee known citizen — “ Martin Chuzzlewit” leads off with the following 
siding magistrate ssid with » smi, The dog knows Do You Know any Dog Stories? n 3 1 
magistrate said ‘As tle: i 
you.’ * to confess that this was There mut a number of er wi will | Poy lady or ir = with any e 0 
There i in r masters’ memories by rc.son a some i ie 
’ br as greet number of people al ag el their ineidegt in connection with their lives. family without being first assured of the extreme 


oun rgd of the race, it is a great satisfaction to know 
that it is undoubtedly descended in a direct line from 
Adam and Eve.” 

oung authors who are “stuck” for their opening 
sentences would do well to look up one or two more 


occurred to th Prefec i We should like to make public some of these stories 
™ Se ee 8 8 core of lta : rf — and page and ire? 1 
Newfoundland dogs corps m along we will give a prize of a guinea 
and two of the best int Fagg gy reader from whom we receive what the Editor con- 
ry of showing t 


in siders the best of these stories. Mark your cards | openings from classic authors than those quoted abov 
22 a. lag figure LL 64 by Bog “ ws and sen- i: to reach us not later chan Monday, 4 a ps ry simplicity A és ccs kad thei 
Dear jumped into the water, dived under, and brought October 28rd. readers no harm. 


: „ dear „ come home with me now, The clock in the steeple strikes “One.” And meter has Raotted 
* 8 round her brow, For her pussies are still far from Gone, (See page 251). i * 
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While Others Use the Stick Like a Fish-hook. 


By a Tired Pedestrian. 


One of these days we shall want a law relating to 
umbrellas and walking-sticks. London is getting 20 
full that there isn’t room now for the absent-minded 
man to walk along swinging his umbrella round in an 

“ oor 45 Ay — is 85 . in 
is hobby, he ought to be spoken to about it. 
ha idea 1 they will 


\ 


Some men have an more 
im if. walk along with their umbrellas 
shouldered like a rifle. It is, as a , the fat little 


once. For it is clear that an umbrella so held could only 
be a source of annoyance to a bigger man than the 
offender. And it is generally admitted to be an unwise 
policy to annoy bigger men than yo to any 
desperate extent. : 

ut the man who carries his umbrella with the point 


sticking out under his arm is a menace to all of us. 
That point threatens the big man in the waistcoat 
and little man in the eye. Some time ago, in 


Berlin, the poliee were authorised to abruptly ock 
um out of their owners’ hands when they were 
carried in this annoying way ; and if the owner wanted 
to argue about it he was offered the use of the police- 
court for the purpose. 

QUFFERING BETTER THAN STREET FIGHTS. 

In this’ coun le are sometimes tempted to 
take the law og aay sell hands; but unless you have 
a morbid craving.for untidy street fights, it is better 
to suffer in silence. „ 

The man who carries his umbrella under his arm 
all the time, however, is not so dangerous as the man 
who adopte this attitude on the spur of the moment. 

An umbrella that is unexpectedly tucked under the 
arm in a crowded thoroug runs a chance of 
sticking into the party behind. An the man with 
the umbrella feels guilty and turns hurriedly to 
his weapon can rip quite a large 

stree 


good deal 


the man 
the chance of his plunging up and 
receiving the point of the umbrella in his face is à very 


, ME FELT HIMSELF AGGRIEVED. 
witnessed um accident of the kind—fortuna not 

The man in front sud — 
his arm in the usual way 
2 = of me man ＋ 5 
ictim offendi int downwa 
— of — — way. The — 1475 the umbrella 
* put out at 


umbrella is 5 the handle with 

out a long wa ind. And as it 

naturally swings backwards and forwards with the 

hand that is holding it, the risks of damage to people 
are 


catries an * — 2 
annoyance. It is merely a 
her bed 


its and bigam 


ona, of. course, 
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are gay and light-hearted, and don't care for anybody. / THIEVES HIRED BY SHOPKEEPERS. 

no! cares for you. the s is mutual, as — 

you might say. ; „ French Women who Pose as Kleptomanlacs. 
The g men cling to the walking- Men who are Grave-side Orators. 


way modern youn 
stick now that it has outlived its usefulness, is barge —— 
discarded, a Many of the large millinery establishments in Paris, 
where, as in London and other cities, cases of theft 
in such establishments are common, “Pa to 


pose as kleptomaniacs. They walk into shops as 


every morning without once having to set your back | though they were ordi customers and go through 
to the wall and fight for your life. And even if the | all the e of t, discovery, 2 
fact were otherwise, the modern walking- stick would | confusion, and arrest, to the consternation and warnin 


of any would-be kleptomaniac among the crowd 
purchasers at the counters. 

In London there are innumerable wa, 
living which the public would never think of unless 
they happened to come across them. Out-of-the-way 
modes of earning bread and cheese are invariably the 
result of sheer necessity, and often of idlencss as well. 

In the East-end, for instance, it is not an uncommon 
thing to find a coster with a particular aptitude for 


of making a 
ground or any other point of the compass that is 
preferred. 

And now that the handle of the stick has developed 
into an extremely prehensile hook, it gets a bite nearly 
every time. The hook will catch in the bags and 
parcels of poople coming up behind. As you are walki 


8 arranging fruit and vegetables in ery attracti 
along your bag is suddenly wrenched out of your hand. pn toss barrows. Cech a 3 ay if Le is 8 
You start forward with your mind on sneak-thieves | to push his own barrow, hires himself out as a barrow- 


and other birds of prey, only to find that you have 
been the victim of quite an ordinary accident. 
THE YOUNG MAN WHO SAYS “SORRY!” 

If the stick has not picked your bag out of your hand, 

it will at least have hooked itself to the bag, and you 

suddenly find yourself harnessed to a tota — 


dresser to his acquaintances, and thus, with a few 
hours’ work a day, is able to earn quite enough to live 
upon without any risk of stale vegetables being left 
upon his hands owing to slack trade. 

Another occupation, and not an unlucrative one, is 
that which is carried on by “duffers.” It is very easy 
to fake articles of jewellery in such a manner that they 
appear to be worth far more than they really arc, and 

uring the rush of business it is difficult for the pawn- 
broker's assistant, however smart he may be, to 
accurately assess the value of such articles every time. 

The “duffer,” with a number of spurious rings, 
brooches, chains, and pins in his pocket, makes a 
round of the pawnshops. 

One of his favourite ruses is to place in his tie a hand- 
some-looking pearl pin which, if it were real, would cost 
several pounds, and to ostentatiously take this out in 
the pawnshop, telling some story about having come 
to business without sufficient money to get thrqugh the 
day. If the pearl is a good imitation, and if the story 
is particularly plausibly told, he may obtain a loan of 
ten shillings upon his pin and out of the shop with 
the money before the assistant finds his error. 

This he very easily does, however, if he places the 
poset lightly between his teeth and grates them gently 

kwards and forwards upon it; for, whereas a real 
pearl is coated with a gritty su , the false one 
will be so smooth and oily to the touch of the teeth 
that it is easily detected. 

Another curious profession is carried on by those 
who cater for the restaurant proprietors who use the 
white-looking endive with which all salad levers are 
familiar. is is grown in some dark cellar, into which 
the sun never penetrates. The endive sceds are planted 
in shallow boxes eye and cress, where -— 
grow in a mass ti are large enough to 
replanted in larger boxes, with room enough between 
each root to admit of their i 


r 
whose society is not congenial. And having hurri Kf 
unhooked his stick, the young man will pass on wi 
the up-to-date apology, Sorry! —a remark that 
always leaves you in doubt as to whether he is sorry 
for you or for—himeelf. 

Considering how useless the average walking-stick is 
we can only suppose that it continues to be carri 
in obedience to some law we don’t know of. Perhaps 
it is one of the penalties 11 fall a oe A 

man may have a large or a couple avy 

ravens to wary but that will not prevent him from 
carrying his walking-stick as well, cven if he has to 
hang the thing on his arm to do it. 

atch a man getting his railway ticket at the 
sent, Sages with a parcel under each arm, and the 
inevitable walking-stick gripped between his knees, 
where it is an annoyance to himself and everybod 
else. It is difficult to believe that a man will submit 
to this infliction of his own free will. There must be 
some law of nature about it. 

And if walking-sticks must be carried, why should 
not some humane inventor put one on the market that 
can be folded up and carried in the pocket? It would 
be a really good way of getting rid of a general 
nuisance. 

—— ꝗ2A— — 


‘ “ . may I consider myself your accepted 
lover?” 
“Well—er—er—hardly that! But for the present 
you may consider yourself my prevailing fad.” 
— — 
“Tnere’s a sort of a bump here on your chest, 
said the tailor, pausing in his measurements, “ but we 


will make the clothing so that you will not realise the | perfectly white. 
bump is there.“ . Another little profession in connection with 
“T know you will,” eighed the customer. That's my | restaurants is that which gives employment to 


pocket-book in my inside vest pocket.” 
ee —— 
OBJECTED TO PHONOGRAPHS. 
“TJ LIxR the looks of this bird. What is it worth?” 


City pigeons when no one 
is looking, and sell them to be 9 at table d’héte ; 


“ Only thirty shillings, ma am, and it's cheap for that | upon the sides of the dust-bins. This is sold to the 
parrot. He learned to talk by the new method.” tallow merchants, and, as it costs absolutely nothing, 

What's that?” its price, though small, is rgd gene 

“By making him listen to a phonograph.” acer of grave-side orator does not sound 

“Does he talk like a phonograph?” particularly jovial, but it is, at any rate, a very clean 

“ Exactly, ma’am.” way of earning money. The orator, suitably dressed 

“J am glad you told me. Show me some other bird.” in dark clothes, makes a point of being present at 

— — funerals, and addresses the company at the 


grave - side 
with a few well-chosen sentences about the dear 
1 


8 : “Papa, what makes a man always give a 
— — “= enerally he poses as some obscure and impecunious 


man a diamond engagement-ring ? 
Her Father : “The — * 
— — 

Finst Mrixman: “I bad an awful dream last night.” 

Second Milkman: What was it?” 

First Milkman: “I dreamt that somebody stole my 


— 2 — 


Kirrr: My dressmaker says it is such a pleasure to 
fit a gown to mo.” 5 
Edith: “Considers it a sort of artistic triumph, I 
suppose? The truo artist delights in difficulties.” 
— — 
. NO Mi STERY. 
naw (in 3 tone with ice down its back): 
. ll, room in Hoon’s house which his 1110 
never enters, * her husband sometimes sits in it 
t a time. 
* ue “Good Gracious! What is the reason she 
— goes into it? Was a crime committed there, 


Grimshaw : “Not exactly a crime, but Hoon himself 
selected the wall-paper for it.” 


and his evident emotion 
nine times out of ten, an 
some refreshment. Ss gives 
of which he speedily avails 

sufficient money to take him home,” and the acquaint- 
ances so made are „ not worn out until the 
borrowing process has repeated on several subse- 


at 


from ei 


lish 
* 


0 will pa 
teenpence to half-s-erown for one of these well- 
hats have been renovated ot — from 
Ww „ perha 
a and 
shelf at some 


to or 
Their re-birth is achieved with much blocking and 
ironing, re-trimming and cl and „with 


. up for a while the 

t glossiness they could boast of in their youth. 

free living For men 
(See page 251). 


honey, we do, For Pearson’s are ag a five years’ 
you should longer roam. The prise awaits, deat Bill, Come home. 
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If you have not yet started this romance you j 
—_ short concise summary which appears on the first column will enable you to 


From Out the Deep. 


... By ARTHUR APPLIN. .. . 


The smoke from Iddesleigh’ 

blue cloud. ‘a pipe curled up in 2 great 
What nice tobacco you smoke; it is na’ * 

Mrs, Blair asked, raising her H vy-cut, isn’t it? 

a . rape “Do you really like it?“ Iddesleigh replied. 

‘As they are shut off from the rest of the crew, they do I ax worried about Dolly,” whispered Iddesleigh to | She nodded. Suddenly she bent down kisse 

not st once understand all that has happened, e Mrs. Blair, “Mary is very good, but I'm afraid Mary | face, still such a sle little = * K 

ally ‘realise that their companions are dead and that | docsn’t understand. And, of course, Dolly will grow up- The child cuddled chee. 

the is unworkable, and that unless help comes she'll want clothes. „I've five thousand a year and a wild moorland home,” 

from outeide they must by-and-by die from want of air Yes, she'll want clothes, all sorts of clothes! Do you | Iddesleigh said dreamily; he might have been talking to 

to . like shopping? Do sales attract you! Do you know the | himself. “ You wouldn't like . moorland home?” 
Second-Lieutenant Iddesleigh breaks the silence: dillerence between Valenciennes and rose-point? Can you 

“It will be such—a—rotten death.” calculate five yards of something at five and fivepence 

Then at intervals they make their calculation of hopes three farthings a yard? Do you know the various gar- 

and dangers. There is air enough for eight or ten hours ments a growing re 

~ will it last till the rescue boats can bring them to the Oh, stop! cried Iddesleigh, rising and pacing up end 

surface? down the room. “Don't say any more, for pity’s sake!” 
The watch is solemnly wound up, and the two men begin | And the boy? How will he face the worl and escape 

to compare notes. the snares women lay for the young and i ienced 
Iddesleigh, twenty-three years of ane, has two old ser- | without a mother’s sympathy, understanding, advice, 

vants at fis place on Dartmoor. His death will mean | without a mother’s refining influence?” 

food for oo for them. “Yes, you're right! 1 know you're right,” Iddesleigh 

has two children—a boy and a girl—he has cried, bringing à chair to Mrs. Blair's side and sitting 
hardly seen, whose love a cold and ‘cruel wife (now dead) | down close beside her. “But it does seem hard lines to 


: THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 

b regeenoy grea eter and r * 
superior officer, are a aft compartment of su 
marine 08 when the iron monster takes an unaccountable 
dive. 


CHAPTER NINE. But the Last of Them 
was a Widow. 


“ Delightful—in the summer.” 
Fuses gia with the twilight. 
owers laying dinner in the rom nervous 
1 apprehensive. He preferred iron | the den to 
ilence. 


“ You ought to marry,” Iddesleigh said slowly, haat | 
more smoke ceilingward, hiding Felt in 9 9 
tobacco. “You ought to find a—e father for your chil- 
dren. You should practise what you preach !” 

Mrs. Blair’s head slowly shook. 

“Perhaps I labour under the same difficulty as you do— 
the difficulty of finding—the—right—man.” 


had alienated fi him sacrifice everything—no, that sounds ungallant—but ry we — us—succeed. — 

rom ke no, nds ut you “Su it —1 * 
But Iddesleigh remembers the sweet face of 2 * don't realise the sort of man I am. I couldn't make the Iddeslergh eae Wouldn't it be = idea 
gipsy girl, and Langrish admits that if he lives he will | average woman happy. The fact is, I've got gipsy blood to—” 


marry . in my veins; I'm a wanderer. Find me a woman who'll 
They are interrupted by a shadow in the waters. The 7 me and let me wander, and—and I'll do it!” 

creat disproportionate form of a diver looms up before 25 1 tired of wandering.” 

ih m. . . Idd eaid nothing; he thought of Folle Farine, 
By means of tapping on the side of the vessel they are | Would she tire of wandering! If two gipsies wandered 

able to communicate, and t learn that help is coming. 


awa’ ng 
Later the salvage boats arrive, and hope comes to cheer „ felt Mrs. Blair’s eyes reading his very soul; he 


Mrs. Blair's frills and frou-frous whispered. 

“A good idea to—” laboured Iddesleigh, “to—consider 
the F of combining forces?” 

“You mean—” 

“Your children want 4 father, mine—want a 


— We—you and I—together might supply the 
want. 1 


them. signal again. . 5 laughed awkwardly and tried to say something common- Mrs. Blair sighed. 
“Tt si fake ten hours to raise them.” They look at place—and failed. ; * l “T vonder,“ She whispered. 
the watch and‘they réalise the truth. ‘There ‘is only aif | Tou have's woman in mind's eye,” Cicely Blair | Iddesleigh rose and bent. over her chair. 
igh to: last five hours. , said softly, laying a on his arm—a pretty white| “Hush! Take care—or you will wake Dolly!” 
“Five hours. for two, ten hours for one.” It means | hand. . . “Tell me her name.” 5 But Dolly didn't wake; she slept with a smile on her 
that one can live, but not both. Iddesleigh stammered, laughed, tried to lie, and then | baby li uite unlike the smile in the baby eyes of 


In a mad moment they aes to let Fate decide, and | confessed. 
they tang coin, and Lange burt, al bottle of ness, bs Sreltbeli. something uncommon and original 
0 l 5 „ ipsy, he ejac ; “something uncommon and origina 
landanam, -Iddesteigh springs to stop him, and flings the sbout her pe kno ww, but, of ¢ i 8 8 ae 1 
In the last few moments cf his life he bids Iddesleizh | Blair f the 1 e mee W eo: 
take a to the woman he would have made his “I suppose not,” he said aloud. But his heart and his 
second wife, but before telling her name asks to know the | head had a little conversation together on the subject. 
came of ‘Iddesteigh’s 5 7 lover. F . . Shed make a good 1,” said his head. 
The man tel . Her name is Folle Farine. “T can see her dancing on the moorlauds,” replied his 
And ‘Iddesleigh learns from the fevered utterances of the | heart—“ dancing with the wind across the purple heather— 
dying man that they both love the same woman. and beside her a very, very tiny gipsy dances ss 
* * ° 0 ° “How = 140 Eleigch a Cicely Blair’s voice 
As the boat 2. raised she breaks in two, and scatters her JP ring for the lamps 3 . 
contents over sea. “No, don't; the twilight is so delightful, the twilight 
The sole survivor of the ill-fated anhmarine is Lieutenant | and the frelight—but perhaps you find half. i ghts desea. 
Iddesleigh. He is lifted in an unconscious state from the | ing?“ 
vent hefore it slips from the chains that have raised No 
it 
With 


i 1 Mrs. Blair drew her chair nearer the fire, placed her 

of the body of Langrish, the remains ayer ae a t ; 
of al the brave fellows who lost their lives in the disast 2 shod feet on the hearth, and lifted her petticoat a 
“To me there is something so homely, 80 comfortable, 


are 2 2. 
Iddésleigh recovers consciousness in the presence of Cap- | ,, cosy about the twilight... . Won't you light a 


: ; pe! 
of the way that he and Langrish gambled for life, and | P Pon't you mind?” 
how Langrish committed suicide. Captain Osborn wants) «T love the smell of tobacco. Come, brin chat bi 
him to promise to tell no one excepting the son of the dead | chair 1 the fire and make yourself comfortable—don't 
Iddesleigh. gets better, and calls at Newton School for eee a hein * 2 3 who had 
Dick * a boy of thirtéen, now left, unprovided for. | ud ray Bn * esession of 
He tells he lad pow Bs father died, and eer in keen — made the you god brighter; she gave it a new 
all blame, and. seems to admire him for his He | A gpernag beautiful. Iddesleigh collected beautiful things 
himeelf Dieke guardian forthwith, and Rakes him _his little “Bat was fal of them, his old home in Devor- 
5 1 f shire was full of them. 
Here he sends the boy to see his sister, 3 girl of seven, | A be slowly filled his pipe he continued to look at 
r of an old woman of drunken ai city Blair Khe felt his gaze—and she gazed into the 
re * „ fire. And the fire burnt warm and red 


‘here Folle Farine is dancing. And a strange fancy came to Iddesleigh; merely as 8 


Cicely Blair. 
But Dolly was dreaming of Folle Farine, and Cicely 


wasn’t dreaming at all. She was rousing a sleeper from 
his dreams! 


CHAPTER TEN. ö 


Tur den was 75 of smoke and men's voices. Nr man 
was sitting at the piano W out a music- song. 
A couple of others were bawling ¢ words. a 

“Must keep old Iddesleigh’s spirits up!” the man at 
the piano was saying with a laugh. “Solemn occasion and 
all that sort of thing, you know. Look at his face for 
confirmation, if you don’t believe me.” 

„Oh! Iddesleigh always did take things seriously 
didn't you, old chap?” 

„ Never mind,” laughed the man at the piano. “The 
little widow will wake you up when you are married—I 
beg pardon, oughtn't to call her a widow now, though!” 

“Shut up, Tabby!” 

„Oh, mustn’t mind me, old chap. She's a real good sort, 
is Mrs. Blair; we were always good chums, she and I. 
. Wish you both all sorts of luc and all that sort of thing, 
you know; but”—and the speaker stared through the 
dobacco cloud and tried to locate Iddesleigh—“ is it really 

9 * 


true! 

It's true that we are—conside the possibility of— 

of joining forces,” Iddesleigh said, “Mrs. Blair has done 
mo the honour of—of not definitely refusing me.” He 
hesitated and smiled ig eg sadly one of the 
‘men thought, one who knew best. 
“You see, 1 knew when they kicked me out of the 
service that I should have to marry,” he continued 1 5 
getically. “I owe it to—to poor old Langrish—his ids, 
you know—and perhaps Mrs. Blair's going to help me out 
of the difficulty. . . Thought I'd tell my old friends 
like this; don't want outsiders to know.” 


Miss Farine him in the ens of Leicester Square, t beautiful objects, merely from an, artistic |’ That's all right, old man.” 
d : ish ‘died, and gives her his collector @ . “ ” The room was silent for a while; ne one spoke, everyone 
and he tells 2 bew . ied, an r t of view, he felt he would like to collect” Cicely Wr auddeniy serious. » 


he 1 1 
ber 2 tae tot that be would wait for her—and return | PITT" gelt be would like to sce her sitting in that old The windows of the den were wide open, and a cool 


for her, fe felt he de ered his den, sitting with her little | spring breve blew the curtains to and fro; the jangle of 

Misa Purine thinks dying men have strange fancies. but | chair — “con — little white hands staring ‘with those | cab-bells and, cries of newsboys 7 ER the . 

seems affected by the message. The couple part at last, big baby eves into the glowing embers; her uff eie, of Winter hed come and gms. tete 8 — 

a e Laage two. children, and tries to laces and ribbons—her high heel shoes and silk stock- 2 Belly — os tl ing poe . 4 
pe , ings, Jr ; berribls problem 3 

make a home — them. . Fhe door opened slowly and silently, and Dolly crept non —— pal ate oe ing 1 — 


„ she said. ur Cicely Blair had almost promised to come to the 
She slipped to Mrs. Blair's side and curled herself on | rescue! 
the floor, resting her head against the woman’s knees. 


i ! 
; A A retinue of servants, 
Mes. Blair pres OP the fair head. A house in home. 
Iddesleigh looked at was more | A wife. A nursery. 
mL Pre the twilight played tricks, the Grelight conjured Sometimes the _Sipsy, thought “ern 2 
* find those two there by the fire wondered. Sorelf, Bas in vain. aie 
daw 3 ee et his den—returned from wander- She gone—and he found none other, none like her. 


ings. ove ” 
3 of the gloom mysteriously, propheti- 
cally 1 could find the right woman.” 


not return. 
ther dear, For I must work to gain the prise 
Witt you wake and call me carly. Saud — 8 mein (See pase 251). 


Waxx ENDING 
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Perchance there are none who hear, or, hearing, know tt 
is the song we all sing, but to which we will not listen. 


Iddesleigh heard it; it mocked him, it told him he ha! 
been a fool, a dreamer, and he cursed it; but it shrieicd 
jceringly at him. 

He wandered on, not knowing where, until he saw ths 
lights of the river. 

He walked to Chelsea Bridge and looked down at the 
swirling waters. The river fascinated him. Day ani 
night it never slept; the wander instinct’ was in the river 
too; the river was a v. @ gipsy who called the tired 
and sinful to her and hid away their weariness. 

A little distance from him a woman stood, also watching. 
He tried to see her face in the darkness, a rather wond:; 
fal face the vague outline suggested. He watched her :n 
silence for some time; her face, her figure, seemed vag:ely 

iar. She was watching the river, and presently ~!.1 
stirred, looked up. 

Iddesleigh went towards her. He spoke: 

“Are you listening to the waters? What d'you u 4 
they are saying?” 

woman did not start; she raised her eves, cane vol 
a step closer, and looked Tadesteigs straight in the fac, a 
queer little smile opening her red ips. 

“Yes, I was listening to tho river, and it was tali: 
to me of N you and a dead man.” 

ddesleigh who started. 
“Folle,” he cried ; “Folle Farine! 
“Yes—I have returned at last, you see—or, rather, I 


am through, d on. 
1 — did not speak; he stood quite still, staring at 
0 


So Iddesleigh made up his mind. . had now been long dead he as good as confessed his love 
He called tugether a few kindred spirits—gipsies, old | for the strange gipsy woman. : 
tes, old school friends. And he told them what | Once away from death, once on the green earth, he had 
would probably happen, and he asked them to drown his | laughed at the confession, put it away from him, and 
latchkey—whilst he murdered the wander instinct that | thought only of his promise to Langrish and Langrish’s 
lurked in his heart. confession to him. 
He would serve the State—and his dead friend. He His dead friend had claimed Folle Farine ; dead or alive 
would carry out his promise to the letter. he had said she belonged to him. So much he had guessed 
Iddesleigh crossed over to the window and looked out. | at the moment, so much he was certain of afterwards. 
a It was still early, a warm night in early June. The roof“ But the dead have strange fancies, and from the mouth 
were reddened by the afterglow of sunset—the sky full of | of Death proceed strange words. . 
erey scattered * Folle Farine—Folle Farine, the girl who danced like the 
hand was laid on his arm, and Iddesleigh looked | hare-bells in the wind. Did he really love her, he who 
round. It was Osborn; of all his friends. Tddesteigh liked | had looked on love as an emotional atmosphere belonging 
Osborn the best. They were good fellows, the others, peculiarly to poets and women? It has been said that only 
though their tastes and sympathies were different from | when face to face with Death do men really know them- 
his own—he was conscious that they found him rather slow | selves. „ 
sometimes ; it seemed to him quite natural they should. He tried to dismiss Folle from his thoughts and think of 

“ What are you dreaming about?“ Osborn asked sharply. | Cicely Blair, but he failed. a 

Iddesleigh started. “I was thinking that over there, Cicely Blair was a piece of rare Dresden china; Folle 
beyond the city, the sunset is crimsoning the moorlands— | Farine was flesh and blood. Cicely Blair would be charm- 
that soon I shall cease to be a gipsy. Perhaps I shall | ing in his little London flat, a charming ornament. Folle 
never see them again; the country bores her, you know. | Farine would be glorious in his Dartmoor home. : 
Already my past life seems so far back that it is like the His heart quickened at the thought of that old quaint 
life of someone else.” house on the hill-top where he had been 8 up; the 

“You don’t seem up to the mark to-night, old chap,” | old rose-covered home where his real household gods slept, 
Osborn replied quietly “If cur rowdiness bothers you, | half forgotten. and his two old servants waited in vain for 
kick us all out.” the return of their master. 

“Not a bit of it. I suppose when a man contemplates Why had he ever returned to the city? he asked himself 
matrimony he generally grows serious and all that. To- angrily ; why had he not atraight to the solitude and 
night I do feel a bit like the skeleton at the feast. Do | silence of Dartmoor to dogs and his horses, his rods 
yon think the others would think it odd if I ran away and | and his guns? 


left you all for a little while?” He walked aimlessly on, holding facts by the throat, 

rn his shoulders—but he understood, and to solve the i paradox into which he do you stare so?” she laughed. 

he . “You're making a mistake, he whis- | had fashioned his life. Why does the potter mould clay Still Iddesleigh did not reply s through his brain 
— — 9 quaint description of the dream he ha! 
N i 


“She was a great white bird, a sea-gull; and she fv 
round and round the room, and I her; but 1 


. “Forgive me, old man, but you're making a = t have become beautiful into the grotesque? 


2 Osborn shrugged his shoulders. 
8 away if you want to. I'll keep this crew engaged, | was a gipey. In his heart 
start em at bridge or poker - All his fife he had found a supreme gladness in tramping 
So Iddesleigh Sippel ont of the room; one of the men | at will under God's sky 1 over the wild seas. 
his absence, and asked the reason. Cities were ugly, sordid, the moorlands were always 
“‘Nred of the infernal row you've been kicking * beautiful, the sea was always great. Their 
responded Osborn. “ You're probably keeping his kid the 
awake—who'll make a rubber! 
“What a rumm a Iddesleigh is,” one of sound of fal 
u 


8 

, 
11 
kek 


the men T „ & youthful sub-lieutenant. He was a 3 could kill the gipsy longings, 8 „ 
Faney Mrs. Blair marrying him! Can't understand why | the gipay i * was going to barter all thoes “Waar are you doing here, at 3 Tt was 
she wanted to say Tes to such a solemn old slow-coach, dreams; he was going to marry . . . and he still had Folle Farine who spoke. “I remember, i Hede Par: 
unless it's his oof. Bet anyone a fiver he bores her into | that hopeless love of freedom and to be free! when I first met you, you were dreaming in Hyde dal. 
running away with another chap inside a month.” He did not love Cicely Blair; he did not believe she Then again after submarine accident—in Leics": 
The other men laughed—except . loved him why should she! They bad in | Square. And now here by the river. And yet you 1" 
“Tubby,” said to the „ “if only out of t pey and she the smart woman of the | Sot dreamer. — 
ccmpliment to Iddesleigh’s cham t which E. have | world. He had never intended to ask her to become his 11 harshly, and stood beside Folle art 
e Ine you—and the excel- wife—only that night in December he had felt the hope- | looked down on to the gurg waters. 
e . te cout e "| Bi and Daly Lang andpertope 8 but ad . Ceti ve. dreamed al'my fe 1 . 
* 8 ut ; 
pt ty * a another man., * 1 fascinated him. ‘And he felt Be Gut — to E Tm going to wake up. Perhaps, io 
a ad es . aftcrwasde it you children. r 5 . Tells repeated. “What do von 8 
du. I „ all right, only he is a queer And so the gipsy was to barter his freedom. t are going to do?“ 8 
ee n hanged if I con always And at the last moment „ for whom he was making I e 1 
understand I expect he's water on the the sacrifice, reminded him of that ‘other gipsy, of Folle The of the night laid hands on him; he was steepe4 
from that beastly submarine !" He 5 Farine! = | deep in the mystery of London a romance; he saw chines 
own Wonder where he’s gone now? A great temptation tame stealing on tiptoe to him—the through a cloud, darkly. London's song became purific:l, rs 
dee afl handful of wild oste to b sown? Ten to | desire to run away and get out-of it all. musical. London's lights gleamed instead of glaring; har 
one he's gone away to meet o petticoat——” He , as the desire ran through his mailtion eyes wore like stars in beaven. ot 
There was a queer look on Osborn’s face. brain—e of self- and self-contempt. Of course, And woman beside him. . . he looked mor 
* y. de said with quiet emphasis, “hold your | he must crush the into the grave of closely at her. Her face was very sad; fear was in her 
ag | et ; he would not his duty. eyes. Twelve months of „ as 
obeyed ! ; Only as a boy on. the moorlands, as u youth on the dear What are you going to do? she Why 
Iddesleigh looked in 8 room on the way a old Britan had dreamed dreams. But 


don't * 
| Vat mag to be speaking ; all things ors 
5 a vo found voice to-night! Lister - 
don’t you hear? The river, the air, the stars, and ths 
and shout.” He laughed grim:;. 


“Tm prowing romantic 
4 t do they shout? What do they sing?“ „ 
“The stones and the streets shout ‘Go’; river sings 


2 *—but Im tallcing in riddles. . . . Dye know 
ve been looking ou, seekin, every where? 
{et e ee atm wilh kis hands 


“ Looking for me? wee! 
“ Because I wanted au ” he answered directly. 
sad 1 1 E. but 1 voice was 


se from the dining · room London 

wake. moorlands and in the midst of the sea—London had taken 

he entered and held out her arms it and 

come to wish me ‘Good-night,” Thot great song London sings! 

T — kissed Doll: ight before he A i st the 
ys n day,: 

aie NE alts ant Deap went city Br es bor dot dirge; and 


as 
she her 
no!” he laughed. “I'm not going to ear. light fades 
bed fer hese, bub you ht to. we been asleep long ago, fickering S spp - cas 


' lady. ke?” 
young lady. Wars ve Tl d stoop, dreaming | adie eee 
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animals with me again! 

e What sort of animal was Folle?” 
sea-guil, and she flew 

22 room, and I chased her, but I couldn't 
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“Eow wicked the river seems,” Folle said presently. | “Yes; he died with a curse on his tips,” Tddesleigh said | “I must wander on.” 


“He has s0 dead in his keeping. . . . Before | slowly. “But remember how he died—he was de „Let me wander with you. I'm a gipsy, too; Tm sick 
yen spoke to me just now T fancied 1 saw hie face staring | he didn’t know what he said——” of life, as we live it here, in cities i „ among 
up at me out of the black water. “ He knew, he knew,” Folle whispered. artificial people—let us wander together.” 
“Eis face?” But Iddesleigh knew whom she meant. “No—he did not know—and it was not you he cursed— | But Folle Farine shook her head. . 
“Yes— ! Where is he now, do you think? Fas | it was me.” “Langrish stands between us,” she said, after a little 
the . 1 still in ber keeping! e river knows. “You? Why you—his friend? What had you done?” | while. 
I wi ell me. “ 


When we were face to face with death, and tossed for “He does not, he shall not! He is dead, and the dead 

‘Don't talk of the dead—you shouldn't think of the | life, Langrish and I, we spoke of those nearest our hearts | cannot come back.” . : 

dead. You must think of the future.” ; —and he sent his message to you—but he ey no name; He stands between us,” she replied. “And his chil- 

“T cant help thinking of the dead—of Paul Langrish,” | and whilst I waited for your name he asked if there was | dren—do you forget them?” 

she whi “ He is always with me now; he haunts | no one dear to me, and I said there was no one. And then He shall not, Iddesleigh said between his teeth. To- 

me. is why I am on—I’m trying to escape him.” | I remem! you—and I spoke your name, and then——” | night I have made up my mind, rightly or wrongly! I am 
Suddenly a great hatred of his dead friend found birth “ Yes, and then?” going to act and dream no more. I am going away, I am 

in Iddesleigh's heart; his wrath rose against him. 0 “Then Death caught him suddenly and he died—with a | going to wander—and you shall wander with me! 

remem the dead man’s last words, how he died with | curse—and I realised that you were the woman he sent the “T—come with you?! Folle whispered. 

a curse on his lipp—a curse a whom? message to—and that it was I he cursed.” “Yes, come with me—my ann my wife!” 
“If you believe that,” Iddesleigh cried, “I will prove | “Because of me!” “JT dare not—I cannot! I tell you there is a curse on 

that you, gre waeng. I can be your friend. Because I loved you.” me; I may never marry. And his curse would be on us 

D'you think a. man can stand between two living The truth came 80 quietly and so unexpectedly that it both.” 

270 The ides is preposterous.” startled both the man and the woman to a long, long “Love will remove the curse,” Iddesleigh quoted—and 

you . 


1 I know it, I have proved | silence. he did not remember whose words they were he spoke. 
ween me and all the living; I know that | At last Folle Farine held out her hand. “ And Langrish—what of him?” . 
he cursed me, because he loved me and I “You thought that you loved me, but I’m glad that you He is already dead, and all remembrance of him shall 
couldn't love him; I know it. Tell me, was it not so?” told him, and thank you for telling me. -bye.” dic too.” 
Tidesleigh fumbled in his heart for the answer, for the She moved away. But Folle Farine shivered. 
7 “Don’t go.” (Another long instalment next week.) 


rings a Complete Library 


Carriage paid to your door, if in London, or to any country station. The balance 

can be paid off at 58. a month. “Lloyd's” offer 200,000 complete Libraries and 

200,000 specially designed oak Bookcases on these astonishing terms as a lasting 
"advertisement for LLOYD'S WEEKLY NEWS. 


reasures of Bookland We invite you to send for our descriptive booklet A Fresh Story Every Day 
CCC with specimen pages showing the large clear type m is impossible to give here even a list of the choice works of 


suc, to give up thelr beloved books, ever realise to what great and fine book paper. It contales full particulars of 41) the noted writers—from Homer to Hardy—which are con- 
id is tial to happi Many people who tained in these 20 captivating big books. You can learn from 
would enjoy good reading miss the pleasure because of the great historians the reasons for the rise and decay of the 

a library of the world’s best books great empires of antiquity. You can sce vividly re-enacted those 
who might have the books have not the time to wade through — stirring political movements which changed the destinies of 
ibe great bea Of literature in search of the treasures, which 1 -- } nations, overturned thrones, and established dynasties. You can 
only be discerned quickly by the literary expert. learn how the people of this country dressed and spoke in bygone 


Both those who count the cost and those too busy to waste time / N centuries—their aspirations, amusements, and beliefs. You can 
should tske sdvantage of our offer to send for 2s. Cd. ; 7 =) | compare the ancient with the modern drama, trace the develop- 


8 novel 

tuous volumes. ‘The 20,000 big pages contain the best things thes 99 Ss : : Wh can read à fresh short story every day in 
= SS ee 75 = the best ever written are given. If your taste tends to poetry, 
— . — — = the Intornational contains an unrivalled selection of 

The Oldest Story in the World ) | gems with which poetic genius bas supplied us. ‘ 


International Library : 3 by 
ht contains the Oldest Story in the World, and covers the gree Fa FA PA FAFA PA eA eS E= ö which the world’s great writers have gained undying fame are 
2 | and admiration—writings that move to tears. 


Pictures from the Great Masters 
Many of the 600 charming pictures with which the Library is 


Libraries will secure us more publicity and more new QR RR aaa ae 


that the volumes ‘wil always look their best, and though there =A 1 aus — . Each illustration occupies a full page, and is printed on 
is no advertisement of “ Lioyd’s” on either the volumes or the \ aa . . 1 aX) < superb art paper. The type is bold, large, and clear, and does 
bookcase, the Library eannot be dissociated in the mind i = = . - Se not try weak eyes. The paper is a book paper of superb quality. 
purchacer from “Lloyd's News.” It will be a standing advertise- aor ad, |\ but made specially light, thus enabling the reader to hold the 


ment in 200,000 homes for our most widely 
Dewspapers. 


People who Own the Library } | ES) BS ES E 
* 


Henry of Prussia, the Duchess of Bedford, the Dean of Canter. 3 
bury, Monsignor — — C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald, il E == | =| i — 
— 2 


volume with ease. 

Think what this grand Library means. What enjoyable reading 
it affords in the long evenings, not only for yourself, but for the 
other members of your family. You avoid the inconvenience and 

55 | loas of time often connected with obtaining books from an outside 
t library, and the index with some 10,000 entries saves all the 
‘ time ordinarily lost in deciding what to read and where to find 
it. Moreover, you need have no qualms about the hygienic con- 
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THINGS AA 
MAN WANTS 
TO KNOW... 
Roll out some dough to the thick- 
Apple Bread. sess of half an inch. Peel, 


In making this pickle, to 
Pickhied Cabbage. „ 
as will cover a shilling. If this is done, and 
a place, the cabbage kee te 


Stale Cake Pudcing. eg bottom of a pie-dish, 
then a thin layer of raspberry jam. Continue patting 
thus in D lasers till the dish is almost full; 
then pour over it two eggs beaten up in milk, soak 
for an bour, and bake in a apa gis To serve, turn 
out the pudding, and pour a plain custard sauce 


Treacle Sauce ede, Lor Oke ounce of 
butter in a saucepzn, stir in one ounce of flour and 
has Wed ere yl 444 8 of 

oroughly, a 
tenis nd a — Soon. (Reply to MotHER 


— 


8 * —ͤ—ͤ— enes 


PEARSO WEEKLY. 


HOME NOTES PAGE. 


SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Cut some cold roast 
A Tasty Pie. multon into small pieces, add 


Sora: 
Hot Chece>, doable Gloucester cheese, on it wit 
a tablespoonful of cream, half an ounce of butter, and 
two yolks of eggs, salt, and made mustard. Put all 
into a a and stir over the fire till the cheese is 
dissolved. rve on hot ee _~ 8 
and out Pi 
Scalloped Tomatoes. ripe tomatoes and 
one small onion, rages thin layer of breadcrumbs 
dish, a layer of tomatoes, onion, 


wy 


ounces of rice and put it in a sauce with one quart 
of water. Wh tle water has reduced to one pint, add 


en 
f | one quart of milk, a little ch onion, celery, a pinch 
* OPE he : ae 


a 8 till the vegetables ied. 

and simmer are coo 

Before wad a lamp of butter rubbed into half 
teaspoonful of chop 


an ounce flour and a 


_ HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


Sites Rein Po OS Se 


while roasting, and serve with apple sauce. 


for a fire-blower should be 
Fireproof Paper made as follows: Take some 
thick paper, saturate it with alum, and dry in the sir. 


To Clean Watch Chains, etc, — 4 


ammoniac in wine; the soiled gold in it. This 
thoroughly clesnses gold and makes it quite bright. 
ToChoose Partridges. AJ; = ge 
their bills tarn and legs blue; when 
fresh the vent is firm, when stale this part goes green. 
; = this in 


A Trap for Earwigs. herd oe 1 


The sent it to me says she cured 

children by it s when other 9 — falled 
entirely. t one ounce of honey, one ounce 
of caster-oil, and the juice of 3 lemon. ‘The dose is a 
1 (Reply to Manor ron, 


f 
f 


Hinte about — 


fresh, A 
will sink in water. Ae 
— 72 e 
ekirte boiled Wi dries 

shell when taken from the E in 
bran a long time, eggs acquire a musty smell. (Beplyto 
Doria. 

Here is a Test for Butter, °° im oe 
it into suovessful A clean piece of white 
wes aa th a little of the suspected butter. 

r is then rolled up and set on fire. If the 
butter is pure, the smell of the burnt paper is rather 
t, but the odour is distinctly tallowy if the butter 


dish is | with an 


Wane. 1 8 
Oo. 25, 1905. 


CONDUCTED By | 
[ SOBEL. . ws | 


Mix half a pound of cast 

Plain Cakes for Tea. sugar with one 7 —.— ot 
cara seeds. Have ready half a pint of new milk 
eee 5 over 
till dissolved. Make hole in the centre of the flour, 


ye 
it before the fire to rise. Bake in a quick oven for 


one and a half hours. 1 ss fen 
an o eaucep: 
. al 
. u e sugar into melt, sti 
. spoon till it is a dark brown. Draw the 
pan to the side of the fire, add the water gradually, 
all the time. Place the pan on the fire again, 
and stir till all is smooth. Let it cool, and pour it ints 
abottle. Cork it well, and it will keep for some time. 
(Reply to CoLuMBIA.) 


Sprat Toast. 5 0 the s and 
a a of lemon juice, some 
little cayenne pepper. 
little butter 3 
buttered toast. (Reply to 


uae 


To Remove Paint Staines from Windows 
moisten a little common and 


frames; in 

paint will be found to be loosened. 
Bathing the Eee 1er rr er et 0 
greatly helps to preserve = hey re to extreme old ag. 
any substances o eye, syringe geut'y 
with dais ern water i free of them. 8 ; 
such as ire i 
A Good Mouth Wash made at home. for 1 
two ounces of borax 
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To give a girl an allowance is not a privilege, but her 
t. To hold it is to do her a serious wrong, and 
is an injustice to the man whom sbe wi 


the weight should fall up 
. the other. This 


Tay 
Seg 
: pes 


ae 


cord, ; 
of the body almost entirely depend. 
1 the three princi; — in mi 
short of a mile walk a 
41 little for some; more would perhaps 
better for all but the feeblest. The weak, unaccustomed 
to walking, should begin with a half-mile at first, 
Gpedually g the distance as strength is gained, 


Father dear father cone home with me n:w, The clock . 
rag round her brow, For bee. pussies. 2 Pg 
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most devoted love. She is sometimes jealous. Her 
love nature is so strong tliat if she be betrayed she may 
mad. The broad, round chin also acvompani:s 

for ardent love and for great steadfastnes>. 


SPECIAL DOUBLE NUMBER. 
orns for this week is our Special Double 
ber. and with it is given away the paper pattern o: 
American blouse and knickers 


paper ns ng 
: Several pages of aul u- n 
fashions, including some an urt 
a millinery; _ interesting 
article on careers for women, 
or 


kindergarten occupations 
Phe i. a novel entertainment 
for geasons; directions with 
illustrations for making lace inlet 
invaluable health aud 
notes. by Edwin Wooton; 
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"REE Qa: PLATES- 


Quaker Oats Plates are of real china—thin but strong—made 

especially for porridge but always useful—attractive shape—con- 
lm venient size—dainty and artistio—graceful new design in rich 
edge—in every way fit for the most perfectly 


colours—gold 
appointed are 
to which is the 
teat Tass i en tay theo tod conven cose 
——the easicst to obtain, the easiest ä ae ee 


expectoration + which . 4 | READ THIS FREE OFFER. oes 

ents sion.“ F —— \ — . Piates . 

You will like Scott's and digest it easily — Se 
Dr. ew ve 5 21d. pktor F 

ove for pamaple bottle ree Coupon 
Sa — 2 or postage ond — — 4 Oates ThisSpecial Prd snl += 


lg gc F sent 
ee 


1 85 igh . 

Coupon wi will be 
sie Ay for vequest for 
4 or 6 plates, 
Name 


Clarke's Blood Mixture 


| . N e 33 S 


> 5 fe tins. Sold 
gend tack, and your 5 Se Zan nd 
0 factory. — ant K. . te 
plete the purchase in aine more Loudon, Mention paper, 


6 
| 


Le 
i 


¥ a INSTANT RELIEF 


AF 
| 


SOLD EVERY WHSRS, at 1/14, 2, 4/6, and 11/- 
Cream — absolutely pure; no preserva‘ 


2 ridges 
ous substitute for cod l; invaluable for children and invalids. d., 1 ise a 


ELS x 8 to the Countesses Cadogan, Pembroke, Sefton, oe COUGHS, NG TONIC, tag ASTHMA, 


— Bridestow 8... Devonshire. —_ ne eee eae 


BETTER THAN COD LIVER sh 


The woman who manages to provide good meals 
out of a small allowance is far more clever and 
deserves far more praise than the chef who serves 
dishes prepared entirely without regard to cost.” 
Edwards’ Desiccated Soup will help her. 


EDWARDS’ 
osi™ SOUP 


Of all Grocers, Cornehandlers, &e., in Penny Packets, and 
434., 8d., and 1/3 Tina. 


Weisbach 


11 ordinary 
— Sheeler 


Economical because it 
“takes so little.” 
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“Waar „ asks T. C. B., “has most rapidly | H. A. T. T. writes : „Ie the Japanese I may 

1 6 „AT clreulation in recent years !. |_ state that some cight months ago I was i to take 
should say curl paper. From careful es | up the study of that tongue through reading in the 

among the fair sex Pars that the curling pin has preises to Professor H. J. Weints's Jap Grammar 

almost entirely taken its place on the toilet le, | that the language was much easier to acquire than 


Brit Yarvs asks, “Is it always ‘bad form’ to any European language. J am well acquainted wit! 
‘pot’ your opponents ball at billiards? If not, French, German, and Italian, and I have a nodding 
what are the exceptional cases?” It is acquaintance with 1 and Russian, and I can 


“bad form” to “pot” your nt just for tho Auite corroborate Professor Weints’s statement, f 
sake of a deen: 11. 8 tee him as — studying six months without any extraneous 
w a — of a general scheme, it is pardonable. Thus, 8 I met s Japanese gentleman casually 
. 12 K le may be necessary that your ball should hit your 2 —— carried on a conversation with him 
This week we publish fifth set of pictures in 75 mg at a certain 5 5 ry a age ce pote 3 ey Sanity, ant 
Com . There wi in r opponent 2 poin 8 y 
ee e petition. Taare we | should “ pot * Aim, opponent 0 ter because it is | thet the language is purely phonetic, and the pro. 
more sets of pictures, an Po- only part of a greater plan If, again, your game nunciation can be acq in @ couple of hours by 
tition will be finished. But remember that this depends on getting 2 Break mediately, — in | any person of average ability. 
competition will be immediately followed by another | order to do so you have to pocket 1 opponent, | Surrzare 2 that some time he got out of 
Sompetition, in which the first prize will be of | it is forgivable. But the merits of case entirely regular employment, and, the his references 
competition, in_which_ the 5 depend on the player’s motives. were „ he had some considerable difficulty in 
exactly the same value—vis., £100 a Year for Five C. B. writes: “ What is the origin of the word ‘news’? — hk 3 ps the two oe theres montl:s 
ears. rou have presen’ iti u arguing that i mad of the first 8 1 e every ible me 
— Hh yee akan Oe : ee cee Gr the si ne eles pots — . 5 south, but] arning & living, and especially Paid Adenin 5 
then should It will i j it i ne 8 dvert He iet 
vou enter the next. It nerease Your | my friend argues that it is only 8 coincidence, at weren advertisements. became the victi»: 
chance of winning one of the prizes. If youhsve not] that those words have nothing whatever to do with 1 — *. cruel = heartless methods of swindlin ; 
entered the present competition, then do not neglect | it.“ The word “news” is really a 1 3 ‘ 1 * ie because employmen: 
the opportunity of entering the next. Remember it corruption of “newes,” or “ newys,” the plural of et a 1 1 =e eee promi: 
N . „ 5 0 
m the ber of P. blished new. It is not a native English word, but was 1 22 nothi He took up tl 
e " * pa on] adopted as the translation of French nouvelles, 2 or a long felt household want,” paying fer 
November 10th meaning something novel —“ news.” Owing to the : samples, only to discover they were worth 
G. Thanks for Pour invitation to do that] difficulty wf correctly tracing its origin, somebody | avortised tried 8 t some home-work that was 
motor trip, but I be really too to 19 si “that as “news” meant intelligence cr: te An ce 1 of addressing envelopes, 
at present. Your claim to have rounded “ - ered from all quarters of the world, the word was pry Bagh l 3 he he had some shillings 
man’s Corner” at sixty miles an hour interests made up from the initial letters of the four points of | fe A 3 und to be suitable. 
but 1 would sooner accept the statement right off the compass. Needless to say, this grotesque the ie vertisers of this class who prey 
than test it accom you on next | suggestion is quite wrong. upon a should be severely dealt with. 
trip. (2) I'm 1. your “bone is better, and | Fr Years’ Manrrn comments the truth of | imagine a m — 2 t is hard to 
that the pn your motor overtook on the road | the recent article, “Homes Ruined by Relatives.” | d bases fated way of robbing the public. A 
is out of hospital. (8) I believe embrocation and | He agrees with every word the article contains, and 533 3 — at a straw, and s man who 
‘ arnica do come cheaper in large quantities. almost triumphantly that the writer must | anywhere h ban. He naturally tries to get work 
J. I. S. writes: “I very often hear men, when asking have “gone th mill.” This is] Will scra 1 10 shi to take risks, and 
for a of „ call for a long of beer. | cruel of you Firreex Years’ Marrs. 8 i r 3 to send off if 
Pe eke a wn | Feet eed mmr emit | > ar linn oak eet 
8 — * i w it would mean 0 
Gambler of beer. “Sloeve "is derived From the Cord | whose home was blessed with a L. relntives would | ‘han 06 mesy 1 ee ee er 
- ” Corruption of an old Dutch measure be at once pounced upon as the writer of the article, ith lat may comfort himself 
er), which was introduced by their traders into] and I should be bothered N endurance by & ba SC neg ry meng whenever these advertis- 
where it became used. In this wa: number of ink-stained individuals clamouring for * e 1 the judges 
it became introduced int aga by der tnd | certiGcates somewhat to this effect : “ To Mr. Blank’s offences. 
others who lived in India. expression “long- mother-in-law. Greeting. This is oa = 
> sleeve” is used to distinguish it from “ short-sleeve, Mr. Blank was not the author of the article, ‘Homes 
a smaller measure. The probable derivation of the |. Buined by, Relatives.” No, no, — Tan £2,000 RAILWAY INSURANC 
8 Ten think the article is true, you commend its £100 CYCLING ; E. 
. E E calls attention to s very 128 ; * advice. 2. Lat Wo ene 5 atir ‘iia 5 5 
2 There 2 certain unfortunate a * @ read; lo 
: “who sre deformed or afflicted in some wnusvai | Daumen ah: “Can you advise me as to the best „ 
. particular. Some enterprising showmen, for the have no 
* Tae gain, Tren ben 2. fig ot the fact 
— side-shows. Apert from the iniquity of = om 
hago money out of people's afflictions. 
ne Se ee Se must be great, as 
thess can only appeal—as 
intended n should Tant, the K. 
and am | to publish above extract from his 
4 letter don’t suppose théte is so much blame in an to the Jena 
people =, themselves—they de this for 2 ordiuar 
„ and ＋ ve & good excuse for their action. 
5 The e is a who morbidly flock to 
3 ‘such unsuitable . 
5 Our Fichting Editor is very dark and fierce. 
— Tos erie staf i troubled at his condition of mind 
set and it really is very awkward, because everyone has 
to pass his door to get out to lunch. The reason of 
bok corte for 3 nog 3 
3 -case wenty. 
“Limericks” beginning frie „ 
5 was 8 
and the Fighting Editor has hed Yo jodge them. He 
went at the job eagerly for the first few days, but D POUNDS 
after awhile he seemed to show “oe of brain-soften- notice In evers. ve 
ing, and when he had finished h task he fainted. : 
Even the introduction of a into his lair had no Sw R 
greater effect than a feeb -witted smile and the ae 
=e inquiry, “Why is a motor-car called 
RESULT OF — “POET” COMPETITION 
The twent j ha 
aie fering rent, Sepik aad hare to 
received a gold-piated 1 
J. Dizon, 13 Oxford Road, Bootle, Li 3 Ellis, 
6 a Terrace, Howick iD. J. G. Metcalfe, B.N 
BMS, Portemouth ; W. ede, Norfolk 
H. J. Henderson, 6 Nelson » ow Brignton, — 
J. Anderson, 14 S. W.; W. Thomes, 
High Street, Ruabon, North Wales; H. Whitaker, 9 North 
View Street, Keighley, Yorks.; A. X. Cork, 24 Gertrude 
Reed, Sprouston Road, Norwich; Mrs Greys only, and 
Road, ‘Thames; H. Dawson, 64 High W. conditions 
Reed. N. D. I. Howatt, 1 Bridge Road, Btrattord, „ Act, 
2. M. en Perry Road, Dundee; 
Elworth 1 8 N. Priestlay, Abbey House 
; Miss R. G. n Junction 
J, Hogarth, 40 Street, 8.W.; 
1 Kensal „ N. W. C. Taylor, 
DR Roed, Kensal Bis 2 % . 3, Ses 
D Si Ri Boge, Gare Hl 
Glasgow; K. A. A 17 Gold Street, Northampton. 


morlable Art ttire Every garment illustrated here 
represents an offer of exceptional value 

in winter attire, and constitutes a record 

old Ve ath Er for style, cut, finish, warmth, and dura- 
bility. Each offer carries with it the 


well-known J. N. guarantee of reliability. 
MONEY RETURNED FARINS SATISFACTION. 
* 10/6 ox wt 10/6 cx wr 


ORARMING E 1 new and i ——, eel built COSTUME in —— Serge and 
— and Cloth. consisting 
} ith yoke and * 
W ves 


de d ö PEARSON'S WEEKLY. iii 


of Sac Coat lh new shape:l sleeves and 

renga cut and stitched collar. Well cut and finished plain Walking 

ith at left side. Stocked in all colours, to fit 

„ in. bust sare waist 24, 26, and 28 in.; 

= 8 Tog a hg — — — 
re, 8, ‘arriage, extra, s Costume can also be su; 

Check Ged. 


im heavy Dark Black or Navy Vicuna 
Price 15/9. In eker Flake Cloth, Navy, Brown, Green, 
and Black Mixtures. Price 11/6. 


DRESS LENCTHS - 7/6 


We will ec SIx YABDS of 28 of throe 
TONAULE 11 


ca receipt of 7 0 
In alt Leading Colours. 


stitched. rappel cen 
{ro seam down back, 
Colours: 


Carriv o, G l. extra, “Wr Mode! 8% 
smart Talior- bun: COST 958. 
Carriage, 5d, extra. 
wee — 5 1 ‘her, ther % Hi peak W Lane 
oli: 4 * 8 * 5 AN r Autamn wenr, (f new design. 
Jae 1 2 | 5 ae i 4 : * emartly cut and shapet, with 
rte : „ 25 < . ¢ „ 5 ay 2 . 1. 74 7 uttrnet ivo panel cffects, stitched 
2 and trim ed plents (aa 
aketch’. Carried out in use 
ful Grey Tweed. also Rack 
and Navy J x. Chee 
viot Serge, to fs ff 
figures 21. 2. . 
@ in. waist measure; ff 
Jengih, &. 40 and 
42 in. Price 511. 


ca rr ingo. 53. ex lr 


LENOTUS AND PRICES: 

36 39 e 46 80 in. 
lle 1a 186 18- 130 
Also made to measure In PA Bange Costume Fabrics: 

13.90 146 153 16- 16/0 


FB Range Costume ‘Pavrics: 
16/6 103 17 17.9 18:9 1 
Lined throughout, 4; 05 extra for 96, 80, und 42 in., 8 & extra 
Tor larger viser. 


\ Gd. extra. 
PATTERNS of MATERIALS 
POST FREE ON APPROVAL. 


e 9 ‘Ajoble yrs 
De ths AAANCHESTER| 


RETURNED. 


and 12 cent, 
A YEA 
. 
Capital and Interest absoluteiy secured 
BRITISH MORTGAGE BONDS. 
iyear of continually increasing success, 
The Bonus for each (i 
130 Mortgage Bond 
entitled to monthly 
interest and Bonus 
stomach and bowels: invigorate has been: In 1903, 
2 BEECHAM 's rr £293 ss. In 1974, 
the publication of testimonials. Parents recommend them to £320 5s. In the 
thie dere fend fiends tecommend them to one another, and first six months of 
» BEBCHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. = = 
ween 


1905, C183 178. 9d.  [——- 

: 15 2 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
2 . only by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Land., and 
* re in boxes price 1/14 (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 
Write Dept. Alo. Stamford Street, London, S. E:. 


Under part of the Stern and Propeller of the First-class Stoam Fishing Ship, 
No. 212, belonging to the South and South-West Coast Syndicate. This curious 
Patent Propeller, over 5 {cet diameter, with Gun-metal Bronze Blades, has increased 
the speed of this ship by oue knot without further expense of fuel. In 1827 Wilson 
constructed a Propeller, but the production of the first satisfactory Propeller is due 
to Smith and Ericsson in 1838, and perfection is not yet attained. 


SHORTHAND 
_ LESSONS ev POST. 


cae nisin ove Pur give Free successful system = — 


cy in half the time required by 
er mad if you have tried to learn 
eine and’ failed. Failure with our system is 


rs to £160 --.. 


Shorthand writers. Why not 


Extensive experiments have been made by The Syndicate’s manager, with a 
view of Feeding and Fattening Fowl, Ducks, Geese, and Poultry in general, as well 
as Swine, almost exclusively on Fish. This diet does not leave any bad flavours 
providing special food is substituted for about one week previons to killing. 
Experiments have proved so successful that Eight Acres of Land, with abundant 
water, have been rented by lease for about fifty-five years for this purpose by 
The Manager, on which land buildings have been erected by him. Up to the 
present enormous quantities of fresh fish have been wastcd or thrown overb- 


5 Write Wate woaay be ih initial lessons and our book, which can now be utilised, reducing by three-quarters the cost of reartins © a 
fattening. Information will be given to interested persons on application to 
LAW COURYS COLLEGE OF SHORTHAND, 24 Mita Hoo, Sere Str, THE MANAGER, 156 Stamford Strect, S. Ii. 


Strand, LONDON, W.C. 
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A Local Preachers Case 
TORTURING ECTEMA CURED BY ZAM-BUK. 


T IS hard to imagine a more irritable, agonisiti. 
and distressing condition than that of 
sufferer from eczema. . This is a disease of the 

epidermis or outer layer of the skin, which docs 
not mature, and which allows the watery par- 

tion of the blood to exude, forming scabs or 
encrustations which, on. being removed, lea e 
a red, angry, irritable, itching surface. Wo. 
derfully soothing and curative is the apf 
cation of Zam-Buk spread on a fresh pic:c 
of lint night and morning, as the following 
‘testimony of Mr. John Millett Harris, a we ell: 
known local preacher living at Lyng, near 
Norwich, goes to prove. Mr. Harris, whe is 


prominently identified with the Primiti e 
Methodist body, said to a Norwich Mercury reporter: 
Two years ago eczema. made its appearance, breaking ou' in « 
enen ‘spot on my arm. At first it was only slight, ii: i 
spread almost all over my body. | The irritation became 
‘something feartul. There were raw places on my body which sc 
* they were constantly being burned by fire. T would b. ave 
pe and able to keep at we 
eee and any amount! 


SI 


give me un 
to do me bat 


Mr. J. Millett Hares. Crem. 1 2 5 


ZAN-BUK bas proved iavatest's fe lorcet, re 2... oii wl weak ankles, chap<d 
2 e 3 ea 05; alls, ee, ee scalp irritation, poison? 

ca, lee and for ait deceased, injured, and irritates condi e Price 1/ U per bor, « 

ö ö N Fe neden Street, London, E c 
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